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| nothing better to do with such a man than to kill 


| doing, and after murder had been tried and had 
‘failed, he bribed the Earl of Bothwell to seize 
|him, and send him prisoner to St. Andrew's. | 
| Wishurt was taken by treachery, and knew in-| 
|stantly what was before him. Knox refused to| 
leave him, and insisted on sharing his fate; but| 
Wishart forced him away. ‘ Nay,’ he said, ‘ re- 
/turn to your bairns; ane is sufficient for a sacri- 
fice.’ 


“Tt was rapidly ended. He was hurried away, | 





WoO. 1. 


the danger of it, and he declined to ‘ thrust him- 


| him ; such, however, was what he resolved on|self where he had no vocation.’ -On which there 


followed a very singular scene in the chapel of 
the castle. In the eyes of others his power was 
his vocation, and it was necessary to bring him 
to a consciousness of what was evident to every 
one but himself. On Sunday, after the sermon, 
John Rough, the chaplain, turned to him as he 
was sitting in the body of the chapel, and, calling 
him by his name, addressed him thus :— 

“¢ Brother, ye shall not be offended, albeit that 
[speak unto you that which | have in charge, 


For “The Friend.” | and tried by what the cardinal called form of|even from all these that are here present, which 


JOHN KNOX, 


(Continued from page 410, Vol. XX V1.) « 


law, and burnt under the walls of the castle ; the | 
cardinal himself, the archbishop of Glasgow, and | 
other prelates, reclining on velvet cushions, in a | 


is this. In the name of God, and of his Son 
Jesus Christ, and in the name of those that pre- 
sently call you by my mouth, | charge you that 


“ The death of James was followed by a com-| window, while the execution was proceeded with | ye refuse not this holy vocation; but as ye tender 


plication of intrigues, which terminated in the! 
usurpation of the supreme power by Cardinal| 


in the court before their eyes.” 
A number of young men indignant at these 


\the glory of God, the increase of Christ’s king- 
dom, the edification of your brethren, that ye 


Beaton, the nominal authority being left to the|cruelties, conspired to put the cardinal to death,|take upon you the public office and charge of 
regent—the foolish, incompetent Earl of Arran.| and they executed their purpose in a manner and | preaching, even as ye look to avoid God’s heavy 
Cardinal Beaton, who was the ablest as well as| with a deliberation which prove their enthusiasm | displeasure, and desire that ye shall multiply his 


the most profligate of the prelates, had long seen|to have been wrought up to the pitch, that they | grace with you.’ ” 


that if the Reformation was to be crushed at all| 
it was time to doit. The persecution had recom- | 
menced after the death of the king; but the work | 
was too important to be left in the hands of the 
hesitating Arran. And Beaton, supported by a| 
legatine authority from Rome, and by the power 
of the French Court, took it into his own hands. | 
The queen-mother attached herself to his party, | 
to give his actions a show of authority ; and with} 
law, if possible, and if not, then without law, he) 
determined to do what the interests of the church} 
required, At this crisis, George Wishart, a na-| 
tive Scotchman, who had been persecuted away | 
a few years before by the Bishop of Brechin, and_| 
had since resided at Cambridge, re-appeared in 
Scotland, and began to preach. He was by far 
the most remarkable man who had as yet taken 
part in the Protestant movement, and Koox at 
once attached himself to him, and accompanied 
him on a preaching mission through Lothian, 
carrying, we find (and this is the first character- 
istic which we meet with of Knox), a two-handed 
sword, to protect him from attempts at assassina- 
tion. They were many weeks out together ; 
Wishart field-preaching, as we should call it, and 
here is one little incident {rom among his adven- 
tures, which will not be without interest : 

***One day he preached for three hours by a 
dyke on a muir edge, with the multitude about 
him. In that sermon, God wrought so wonder-| 
fully by him, that one most wicked man that was| 
in that country, named Lawrence Ranken, Laird 
of Shiel, was converted, The tears ran from his 
eyes in such abundance that all men wondered. 
His conversion was without hypocrisy, for his 
life and conversation witnessed it in all time-to 
come.” 


‘* Surely that is very beautiful: reminding us 


| generally on their side, and, except when it was} 


thought themselves executing the righteous judg- | 
ment of the Almighty. 

“The regent, who had been careless for Wish- 
art, was eager to revenge Beaton. The little 
‘ forlorn hope of the Reformation’ was blockaded | 
in the castle; and Knox, who as Wishart’s near- | 
est friend was open to suspicion, and who is not 
likely to have concealed his opinion of what had 
been done, although he had not been made privy | 
to the intention, was before long induced to join, 
them. His life was in danger, and he had thought | 
of retiring into Germany ; but the Lord of Ormis- | 
ton, whose sons were under his care, and who| 
was personally connected with the party in the 
castle, persuaded him to take refuge there, carry- | 
ing his pupils with him. Up to this time he had| 
never preached, nor had thought of preaching ;| 
but cast in the front of the battle as he was now, 
the time was come when he was to know his| 
place, and was to take it. The siege was indefi- 
nitely protracted, The castle was strong, and 
supplies were sent by sea from England, The| 
garrison was strengthened by adventurers, who, | 
for one motive or another, gathered in there, and 
the regent could make no progress towards re- 
ducing them. The town of St. Andrews was 


occupied by the regent’s soldiers, was open to| 
them to come and go. ‘Taking advantage of this 
opportunity, Knox was often with his boys in the| 
church, and used to lecture and examine them 
there, It attracted the notice of the towns-people, 
who wished to hear more of the words of such a 
man, The castle party themselves, too, finding 
that they had no common person among them, | 
joined in the same desire ; and as—being a priest | 
—there could be no technical objection to his| 


germ of the after Reformation. 


“ Then, turning to the rest of the assembly, he 
asked whether he had spoken well, They all 
answered that hé had, and that they approved. 

‘¢* Whereat, the said John, abashed, burst 
forth in the most abundant tears, and withdrew 
himself to his chamber. His countenance and 
behaviour from that day till the day that he was 
compelled to present himself to the public place 
of preaching did sufficiently declare the grief and 
trouble of his heart, for no man saw any signs of 
mirth in him, neither yet had he the pleasure to 
accompany any man many days together.’ 

“ Again, we ask, is this the ambitious dema- 
gogue-—the stirrer-up of sedition—the enemy of 
order and authority? Men have strange ways of 
accounting for what perplexes them. This was 
the call of Knox. It may seem a light matter to 


|us, who have learnt to look on preaching as a 


routine operation in which only by an effort of 
thought we are able to stimulate an interest in 
ourselves, ‘To him, as his after history showed, 
it implied a life-battle with the powers of evil, a 
stormy tempestuous career, with no prospect of 
rest before the long rest of the grave. 

“‘The remainder of this St. Andrews business 
is briefly told:—At the end of fifteen months the 


castle was taken by the French in the name of the 


regent ; and the garrison, with John Knox among 
them, carried off as prisoners to the galleys, 
thenceforward the greater number of them to dis- 


appear from history. Let us look once more at 


them before they take their leave. They were 
very young men, some of them under twenty ; 
but in them, and in that action of theirs, lay the 
It was not, as 
we said, a difference in speculative opinion, like 
that which now separates sect from sect, which lay 


preaching, by a general consent he was pressed | 


at the heart of that great movement; the Scotch 
to come forward in the pulpit. The modern as- | 


of other scenes of a like kind fifteen hundred intellect was little given to subtlety, and there 


years before: and do not let us think it was noisy 
rant of doctrine, of theoretic formulas; like its 
antitype, like all true preaching, it was a preach- 
ing of repentance, of purity, and righteousness, 


sociations with the idea of preaching will hardly | 
give us a right idea of what it was when the pro-| 
bable end of it was the stake or the gibbet ; and | 
| although the fear of stake or gibbet was not like- 





It is strange, that the great cardinal papal legate, 
representative of the vicar of Christ, could find 


ly to have influenced Knox, yet the responsibility 
of the office in his eyes was, at least, as great as 





was nothing of sect or sectarianism in the matter. 
But as Cardinal Beaton was the embodiment of 
everything. which was most wicked, tyrannical, 
and evil in the dominant Catholicism, so the con- 
spiracy of these young men to punish him was 
the antecedent of the revolt of the entire nation 
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against it, when the pollution of its presence could | fully. ‘These arrangements made, he seized on | 
no longer be borne. ‘They had done their part, ja a having a. in this rag 
and for their reward they were swept away/as majestically as an Arab in his ¢urnous, lay 
into exile, with prospects sufficiently cheerless. |iown in the bed he had prepared. 
They bore their fortune with something more than} ‘Tuan’s disposition was very mild; to raise 
fortitude, yet again with no stoic grimness or|one’s voice to him was sufficient. Yet he now| 
fierceness; but, as far as we can follow them,!and then had very diverting fits of anger. One 
with an easy, resolute cheerfulness, Attempts/day |.took from him a mango he had stolen, At} 
were made to force them to hear mass, but with first he tried to get it back ; but being unable to| 
poor effect, for their tongues were saucy, and do so, he uttered plaintive cries, thrusting out his 
could not be restrained, When the Salve Regina | lips like a pouting child. Finding that this pet- 
was sung on board the galley, the Scotch prison-|tishness had not the success he anticipated, he| 
ers clapt on their bonnets. ‘The story of the| threw himself flat on his face, struck the ground} 
painted Regina which Knox, or one of them | with his fist, and screamed, cried, and howled for | 
pitched overboard is well known. Another story more than half an hour, At last I felt that I was| 
of which we hear less, is still more striking. | acting contrary to my duty in refusing the fruit} 
They had been at sea all night, and Knox, who|he desired, for in opposition to God's will, 
was weak and ill, was faintivg over his oar in|| was seeking to bend to the exigencies of 
the gray of the morning, when James Balfour, as | our civilization, the independent nature which he | 
the sun rose, touched his arm, and pointing over|had sent into the world amid virgin forests, in 
the water, asked him if he knew where he was. |order that it should obey all its instincts, and sat- 
There was the white church-tower, and the white isfy all its longings. I approached my ward, 
houses, gleaming in the early sunlight, and all | cailing him by the most endearing names, and 
which was left standing of the Castle of St. An- | offered him the mango, As soonas it was within 
drews. ‘1 know it,’ he answered; ‘ yes, | know | his reach he clutched it with violence, and threw 
it. I sce the steeple of that place where God first|it at my head. He was, however, only on rare 
opened my mouth in public to his glory, and || occasions peevish and naughty. 
shall not depart this life till my tongue again glo-| When I first let Tuan dine with me at table, | 
rify his Name in that place.’ Most sonnhing, te adopted a somewhat incorrect mode of point- 
and most beautiful. We need not believe, as|ing out the objects which were pleasing to him.| 
some enthusiastic people believed, that there — stretched out his brown hand, and tried to| 
anything preternatural in such a conviction. | put upon his plate all that he could lay hold of. 
Love, faith, and hope, the great Christian virtues, |{ gave him a box on the ear, to make him under- 
will account for it. Love kept faith and hope|stand politeness. He then made use of a strata- 
alive in him, and he was sure that the right would | gem; he covered his face with one hand, while 
oped that he would live to see|he stretched the other toward the dish. This 
prosper, and he hoped towed ; nance : 
it. It is but a poor philosophy which, by compa-|scheme answered no better; or I hit the guilty 
rison of dates and laboured evidence that the|hand with the handle of my knife. From that 
words were — in = year ~ ner so | moment my eo — understood that he 
many years after, would materialize so fine a| was to wait to elped. 
piece of nature into a barren miracle,” He very quickly learned to eat his soup with 
John Knox “ remained in the galleys between|a spoon, in this way ; a thin soup was placed be- 
three and four years, and was then released at|fore him; he got upon the table like a dog, lap- 
the intercession of the English Government. At/ping, and tried to suck it up slowly, This me- 
that time he was, of course, only known to them thod appearing inconvenient to him, he sat down 
as one of the party who had been at the castle; /again on his chair, and took his plate in both 
but he was no sooner in England than his value | hands; but as he raised it to his lips he spilled a 
was at once perceived, and employment was found | portion of it over his breast. | — took a spoon, 
for him. By Edward’s own desire he was ap-|and showed him how to use it. He immediately 
pointed one of the preachers before the court;| imitated me, and ever after made use of that im- 
and a London rectory was offered to him, which, | plement. 
however, he was obliged to refuse.” When I brought Tuan on board the Cleopatra 
he was domiciled at the foot of the mainmast, and 
left completely free. He went in and out of his 
habitation when he pleased. ‘The sailors re- 


A PET OURANG OUTANG, ceived him as a friend, and undertook to initiate 


The following account of Tuan, a pet ourang See 
outang, will, we think, interest our readers. We a por a ’ 


: , _|carefully shut up in his house, and at meal times 
So De Yvan: noe, a eS he went to the distribution of provisions with the 
. : : 


crew. It was funny to see him—especially in 
When Tuan was intrusted to me he was about | the morning—getting his basin filled with coffee, 
three years old. His height was that of a child|and then sitting comfortably down to take his| 
of three. Had it not been for his prominent ab-| first meal in company with his friends, the cabin 
domen, he would have resembled a young Malay, | boys. 
dressed in some brown material, like our little} ‘Tuan acquired the habits of a gourmet while 
sweeps. When I freed him from the bamboo|on board; he drank wine, and had even become 
basket in which he was brought to me, he seized |deeply learned in the art of appreciating that 
hold of my hand, and tried to drag me away, as|liquid. One day two glasses were offered him— 
a little boy who wanted to escape from some dis-| one-half full of champagne, the other half full of 
agreeable object might have done. I took him|claret. When he had a glass in each hand some 
into my room, in which M. Dutroncoy had a sort|one tried to deprive him of that containing the 
of cell prepared for him. On seeing this new|champagne. To defend himself he hastily brought 
cage, which resembled a Malay house, Tuan un-|his disengaged hand up to the one which had 
derstood that it was in future to be his lodging.| been seized hold of, and having, by a dexterous 
He let go my hand, and set about collecting all|effort, succeeded in freeing it, he poured the 





(To be continued.) 





the linen he could find. He then carried his|sparkling liquid into the glass of which he had 
booty into his lodging, and covered its walls care-| undisturbed possession, He then held out the 








empty glass to the person who had tried to de- 
prive him of it. 

This act, so well conceived, and so difficult to 
execute, was followed by one no less remarkable, 
Tuan was among the ropes, and would not come 
down, in spite of my reiterated orders, [ showed 
him a glass of beer to persuade him to come to 
me. He looked a long while at what I offered 
him, then, not trusting perfectly to what he saw, 
he took a rope, and, with admirable precision, 
directed its end into the glass. He then drew up 
the rope, put the end he had dipped into the liquid 
into his mouth, and having made sure of the flavour, 


| hastened down to share the beverage with me. 


It is false that ourang-outanys have been taught 
to smoke; Tuan and all those I have seen were 
unable to execute that act. 

Tuan took possession of all the pieces of stuff 
—or clothing—he found, and either threw them 
over his shoulders, or covered his head with them. 
Handkerchiefs, napkins, shirts, or carpets, which 
came in his way, were indiscriminately used for 
this purpose. In those buraing countries it was, 
most certainly, not the temperature which led 
him to wrap himself up. 

If an animal invaded his cage, Tuan drove him 
away unmercifully ; one day he even picked the 
feathers out of a pigeon who had been struck 
with the unlortunate idea of taking refuge there. 

Wherever we put into harbour, | brought him 
clusters of bananas; the fruits were placed with 
those belonging to the officers of the staff. Tuan 
had leave to enter this sanctuary at his pleasure. 
Provided he had been once shown which clusters 
belonged to him, he respected the others till such 
time as he had exhausted his own provision. 
After that, he no longer went ostensibly and 
boldly in search of fruit, but by stealth, crawling 
like a serpent; the larceny committed, he came 
up again faster than he had gone down. 





BARNARD DICKINSON, 
A Testimony of Shropshire Monthly Meeting, 


concerning BARNARD DIcKINsON, 


In giving forth a testimony concerning our late 
dear friend, which we feel to be a duty, we be- 
lieve we may say that, from his early youth to 
the end of his pilgrimage, he endeavoured to live 
in the fear of God, and to keep his command- 
ments, 

He was the son of John and Mary Dickinson, 
of Beverley, in Yorkshire, and was born there, 
on the 5th of the Fourth month, 1781. His mo- 
ther, a truly pious woman, died on the day of his 
birth, and his father, a religiously-minded man, 
when he was about four years old. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, he came under the guardianship of 
our late honoured friend William Tuke, who 
kindly cared for his education. He afierwards 
lived for several years successively with different 
well-concerned Friends, to be trained as a far- 
mer. In all these situations we believe that the 
religious watchful care exercised over him was 
blessed, and that we may safely say, he was 
concerned to live in great watchfulness and cir- 
cumspection. 

In the year 1805, he was united in marriage 
with Ann Darby, a member of this meeting, and 
settled in this neighbourhood. In the course of 
a few years, he changed his residence to Coal- 
brookdale, and became a managing partner in the 
iron-works at that place. We believe that he 
endeavoured, whilst diligently engaged in _busi- 
ness, to act with Christian integrity ; and though 
when at home his mind was closely occupied with 
these large concerns, yet he studied to be watch- 
ful, lest he should be too much engrossed by the 
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cares which surrounded him, He was early ap- | 
pointed by this meeting an overseer, and after-| 
spoke as a minister, 
character were never long, mostly in the utter- 
ance of a few sentences, evidently delivered un-| 
der an apprehension of the requirings of the| 


of his own religious views and experience He| very rough, so that the mate deemed in impossi- 
was of a retired, unpretending character; but) ble with safety to steer for her; and as those on 
wards an elder; and in the year 1824 he first | honest, upright, and conscientious, and sound in| board did not see the boat, they witnessed her 


deemer. 
He expressed but little of his feelings in the| 
prospect of death and eternity. His patience and 


His communications in this his faith in the Gospel of Christ Jesus our Re-| disappearance with the feeling that their last hope 


was leaving them, 
It now began to blow severely, and the mate 
was obliged to rig a “drug” with his oars and 


Lord's Spirit, inviting all to take heed to the |cheerfulness were striking to those around him:) whaling lines, in which he was enabled to lie to 
teachings of that blessed Guide, which would lead | no anxious words on his own account escaped his| without danger. When the gale ceased, he again 


us to live, before God and amongst men, in ac-| 
cordance with the precepts of the Gospel. 


lips. He was in London some weeks in the early | 


put sail on the boat, but the crew were almost at 


|part of last year, for surgical advice; and when/|the last gasp of suffering ; their lips were black, 


In the 17th year of his age, under the heart-| told that his medical attendants could do little more | and death seemed to stare them in the face. For 
tendering visitations of heavenly love, he first | for him, he remained silent a short time, and the last twenty-four hours, so great were the 
went out as a companion to Friends travelling in| then said, with much sweetness and solemnity,| pangs of thirst, that they began to drink salt wa- 
the work of the ministry. It is interesting and |‘* Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God | ter, which usually brings on delirium and death 


instructive to us to remember with what kindness | Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King] in a short time, 


At the end of the sixth day they 


and readiness he gave himself up to this service. | of saints.” On one occasion after his return | made Cape Fear, and went ashore, reaching 
Often did he travel in various parts of Wales, | home, he said that he hoped his sufferings might| Beaufort, N.C. Mr. Genu and one, of the crew, 


attending upon his brethren and sisters who felt 


be blessed to others, if not to himself. He could | 


Cornelius Prince, of Boston, worked their passage 


called, in the love of the Gospel, to visit the few| not say that he felt any condemnation, a favour) in a vessel to New York, and reached this city 


scattered members of our Society in that country, | 
But his help in this way was not confined to that| 


Under a! 


for which he could not be too thankful. 
feeling of the many mercies which he had receiv-| 


on Sunday last, and are now at Provincetown. 
What has been the fate of the captain#and the 


district alone : besides many other journeys of the |ed, he was enabled to make this acknowledgment :|five men in his boat is unknown, ‘They may 


same description, in the latter years of his life, | 
and when under some bodily infirmity, he accom- 
panied a valued minister, during the summers of 
1847 and 1849, on a religious visit to the inhabi- 
tants of the Shetland and the Orkney Islands. 
And we believe we may safely say, that in ren- 


“| have never wished my pains less, or my suf-| 
ferings changed.” 

He died on the 30.h of the Fourth month, | 
1852, at his own residence, Cualbrookdale, aged | 
seventy-one ; a minister about twenty-four years. | 
His memory is precious to us; and we reverently | 


have discovered the vessel, or they may have 
reached the shore. If they did not, they have 
probably all perished. ‘There was a short rain 
one day while they were on board the boat, but 
they had no means to catcn it, ‘The second mate 
and five men are on board the vessel, and she is 


‘ ° a: ° e e | _ ° sen fg 4 ’ 
dering these services to our dear Friends of this|velieve that his end was peace, and acceptance | therefore probably safe, and will probably arrive 


class (who often present an especial claim on the 
care and sympathy of their Friends), he proved | 
a kind, judicious, and affectionate companion. 

He also, at times, travelled amongst Friends 
in different parts of this nation, and in Lreland, in 
the exercise of his gilt in the ministry, with the 
full concurrence of this mecting; and when so 
engaged, he was remarkably diligent in his exer- 
tions to be from home as short a time as sufficed | 
for the fulfilment of his concern, In the yeat| 
1841, in simple obedience to apprehended duty, | 
he visited, alone, all the families of Friends in 
York Quarterly Meeting, on which occasion he 
paid upwards of nine hundred and thirty visits. 

When about filty years of age, Barnard Dick- 
inson thought he saw the way clear for him to 
withdraw from the large commercial concern in 
which he was a partner; and a short time before 
leaving it, with the consent of this meeting, he 
made religious family calls upon the various 





classes of persons employed in the coal and iron | 


works belonging to the concern; paying in this 
engagement about nine hundred and sixty visits, 
most of which were well received ; and the dis- 
charge of this duty afforded him peace. It be- 
came increasingly his endeavour, when thus more 
at leisure, to assist his neighbours and friends, as 
well as to promote objects of benevolence, and 
the general good of those around him, 

Our dear friend was no stranger to some of the 
cares and trials of life. He had a family of ele- 
ven children, for the education of whom, in those 
religious principles which he and his beloved wife 
had found to be blessed to them, he was deeply 
concerned. She was taken from him, by death, 
in 1840; and three of their children died at an 
age when their society and amiab!eness of cha- 
racter were such as to render them peculiarly 
endearing to a parent. 

For some years previous to his death, our dear 
friend was subject to a trying malady, which 
gradually increased, and terminated’ his earthly 
course, For the last few months of his life, it 
was attended with very acute suffering, from 
which he was seldom free; but he was enabled 
to bear his affliction with much Christian fortitude 
und submission, 


Through life, he had not been forward to speak 


with God, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. | 
A Story of Suffering at Sea—Six Days upon the | 
Ocean without Food or Water. | 


On the 25th of February last, the schooner S. | 
R. Soper, Capt. Samuel Soper, sailed from Pro.| 
vincetown, for a cruise in the Atlantic Ocean, for! 
whales, Nothing unusual happened until about) 
ithe last of July, when one morning a school of| 
whales was discovered, Three boats were im-| 
mediately lowered, each containing five men, and 
|commanded by the captain, first and second mate. 
The second mate killed the first whale, and towed 
him to the ship. ‘he other whales then staried | 
off, pursued by the boats of the captain and mate. | 
| This was in longitude about 77—in lJatitute avout | 
34. They continued the pursuit, and finally the| 
captain fastened to and killed a 40 barrel sperm| 
whale. By this time night began to set in, and) 
no vessel was to be seen from the boats in any 
direction, ‘This was rather startling, as they 





consultation they concluded to stick by the whale 
until morning, in the hope that with returning 
daylight they should be able to find their vessel. 
When morning broke, the horizon was anxiously 
scanned, but no vessel was to be seen. 

All that day was spent in cruising round after 
her, and at night another consultation was held, 
‘hey had compasses, but no time, and the cap- 
tain ordered, that during the night they should 
each go in a certain direction, and meet in the 
morning. The mate, Samuel Genu, of Province- 
town, states that he followed these directions 
carefully, but when morning dawned, the cap- 
tain’s boat was not to be found. He spent a por- 
tion of the next day in searching for the captain, | 
but finding his efforts vain, and that his crew were 
beginning to suffer dreadfully for food and water, 
they being in an open whaleboat, without protec- | 
tion from the fierce heat of the sun, he concluded 
that it was best for him to shape his course for| 
the nearest land, which he did by steering a N. 
N. W. course. They had a sail, but it was not 
‘of much use. ‘Their sufferings from this time 





at some Atlantic port in a few days. 

The face of the mate still bears the impress 
of the terrible sufferings he has undergone, in 
parched und blackened lips, and sunken and 
deathlike lvatures.—Boston Trav, 





For ** The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 413, Vol. XXVL.) 


In the year 1664, the spirit of persecution in 
Wales does not appear to have been quite so ac- 
tive as it had been. Yet some iniquitous distraints 
for tythes and other ecclesiastical demands were 
inade, and some cascs of imprisonment for refus- 
ing to swear occurred. Amongst those imprison- 
ed on this last account, were Thomas Lloyd and 
Richard Moore, ‘They were kept prisoners a 
long time, but doubtless had some liberty, for it 
would appear that ‘Thomas Lloyd married after 
his commitment, Mary, a daughter of Gilbert 
Jones, We have no positive information, but it 


had no provisions or water on board, but upou| appears probable, as Besse says he was confined 


several years, that he was continued a prisoner 
uatil 1672,—for we find that in that year he 
was released from the goal in Montgomery, with 
many other Friends, by letters patent from king 
Charles the Second. 

In 1665, Humphrey Wilson one of those com- 
mitted to prison with Charles Lloyd in 1662, died 
a prisoner of a distemper occasioned by the cold- 
ness and unwholesomeness of the place of his 
confinement. 

Richard Davies had been labouring in the gos- 
pel in the neighbourhood of London. ‘There he 
had got a little tinctured with the Perrot spirit, 
but quickly saw through its deceitful pretences, 
and was enabled not only to see its errors, but to 
bear a faithful testimony against it. When he 
returned to Welchpool, he found the same Friends 
in prison who were there when he left, except 
perhaps Humphrey Wilson, The under jailer 
during his absence, had a dream to this effect :— 
He thought he had in his fold a flock of sheep, 
and that he wrestled much to get a certain ram 
among them, but could not succeed. Soon after 








cannot be described. But once they saw a ves- 
'sel. She was at some distance, and the sea was| 





Richard’s return to Poole, on the first day of 
Sixth month this year, he was arrested by a 
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neighbouring justice of the peace, who had had a, 
difference with him, and who in the language of| 
Besse, “ vented his own private spleen, by ten-| 
dering to the said Richard the oath of allegiance, | 
and sending him to prison, where he continued | 
some years.” When Richard was brought to the| 
prison, the dreaming keeper said to Charles| 
Lloyd, * Now I have got the old ram in among} 
the sheep.” But the dream came true, for the 
head jailer let him go home that very night to his| 
wife and family; and though he was counted a 
prisoner, and was premunired with his brethren, | 
yet he was never strictly confined. He was one} 
of those set at liberty by letters patent in 1672. 

In Shrewsbury this year, Constantine Overton 
and Abraham Paynor, two freemen of that cor- 
poration, were disfranchised for allowing religious 
meetings to be held in their houses, and for re- 
fusing to swear, Constantine and Humphrey 
Overton for opening their stores on a Christmas 
day, were, with two servants, imprisoned. 

A coOpcern now came upon Richard Davies to 
visit some counties in Mingland and Wales, but 
he was a prisoner, and though left much at liber- 
ty by his keeper, he would not go without con- 
sent. Most travelling Friends were at that time 
prisoners, and the sense of duty was urgent on 
Richard to visit the stripped meetings in gospel 
love. He says, “1 followed my good Guide, that 
showed me what to do, I went to the jailer and 
told him | had an occasion to go out a little while, 
and I could not go without acquainting him of it, 
because | was his prisoner, [He said, | warrant 
you will go to preach somewhere or other, and 
then you will be taken to prison; and what shall 
I dothen? [I told him, that if 1 was taken prison- 
er, | would send to him where I was, and he 
might send for me if he pleased; so he bid me 
have a care of myself.” 

Richard went first to Shrewsbury, and thence 
into Worcester, holding meetings as he went, After 
many religious opportunities in Gloucestershire, he 
passed into Bristol. When his gospel labours in 
that city were satisfactorily ended, he set forward 
on his journey towards Pembrokeshire, He 
says, “J travelled without any companion but the 
Lord alone, who was with me all along in my 
journey ; he was my helper and preserver. So | 
came to the house of our friend Lewis Davies, 
who gladly received me in the Lord. Staying 
there some time, they lent me a horse to go to a 
meeting at Redstone, and | left my own horse 
behind me, thinking he might rest for some days 
after my hard riding. When I came to the place, 
the meeting was out of doors, there being no 
house that | knew of that could contain the multi- 
tude of people. When we came to the meeting, 
Meredith Edwards, whom Friends judged unfit to 
preach the gospel, had the confidence to speak to 
the people till they were weary of him, and those 
that were sensible were burdened by him; after 
some time there stood up a Friend and silenced 
him, | sat as a stranger among them. The 
Lord was with us, his good presence was our 
comfort and satisfaction ; and after some time || 
had an opportunity to open to the people those 
things that belong to their eternal salvation ; and | 
having concluded the meeting in prayer, this 
man, Meredith Edwards aforesaid, stood up again 
and preached to the people, and I turned my back 
and came away, and the Friends with most of the 

ple followed me. As I was coming out, a 
riend came.and told me, there were two soldiers 
(1 understood afterwards they were the two sons’ 
of a priest) that had brought my horse there some | 
miles, When I saw my horse, | drew nigh to! 
them, and asked them who brought my horse| 
there? They asked me whether | was the man! 





/committed him to the House of Correction as a 


|sure road to eternal destruction ? 


that came from Bristol. I said [ was. Then 
said they, you are the man we look for. I asked 
them, by what authority they came, or what| 
warrant they had? and they showed me their 
swords and pistols, I told them such warrants 
highwaymen had, Then I asked them how they | 
durst venture so, among such a company. They 
said they knew we were peaceable men, and 
would not resist; otherwise they would have 
brought greater force, I told Friends, we were | 
not bound to obey them, and desired Friends to| 
part and leave only two or three with me; but 
Friends’ love was so great to me, that they kept| 
mostly in a body about me. So I desired the! 
Friends to take my saddle and bridle, that was| 
upon the Friend’s horse that I rode to the meeting | 
on, and put them on my own horse. So I go! 
upon my horse, and bid them lay their hands off| 
my horse, for I feared not their swords nor pis- 
tols; but if they had a warrant from any justice| 
of the peace, or lawful magistrate within the 
county, | would obey it. ‘Then they let my horse 
go, and I[ turned a little aside, and saw them lay 
hold of the other man Meredith Edwards; [ could 
not eall him Friend, because he was not guided 
by a right spirit. I turned myself to them again, 
and told them, that if any justice of the peace, or 
lawful magistrate within the county, had anything 
to say to me that came from Bristol, he should 
hear of me at the house of Wiiliam Bateman, in 
Haverford-west. 1 told them my business would 
require some stay in the country. So they lei 
me go pretty friendly, and I had several brave 
meetings in Haverlord-west, and other places in 
the county.” 

** As for M. Edwards, the two men before men- 
tioned took him before a justice: the justive would 
have been moderate to him, and would have 
shown him kindness, but he by his ungoverned| 
temper, provoked the justice to passion, so that he 


vagrant, for three months, to the great trouble of 
Friends.” 
(To be continued.) 
——<_——— 
For “The Friend.’ 


Acknowledgment of Divine Goodness, 


Those who occupy the talents committed to 
them, to the glory of the Giver, always speak 
well of the goodness of God. ‘They acknowledge 
his unmerited mercy, in lifting them out of the 
pit of distress when all earthly helps had failed, 
and in setting their feet upon the Rock, which 
can alone sustain the obedient soul. He enlight- 
ens their path through life, renews from time to 
time their faith in Him, and fills their hearts with 
praise and thanksgiving for the consolations of 
his Spirit. As the end of their pilgrimage draws 
nigh, their spirits redeemed from all earthly at- 
tractions, become more and more absorbed in 
contemplating the joys of the church triumphant 
in heaven, inspired with holy hope, by Him who 
hath done great things for their redemption, that 
they also shall be permitted to join that multitude 
clothed in white, to sing ceaseless praises to his 
excellent Name. The following are testimonies 
to this effect, 

“Thou art my God, and I will praise thee ; my 
Saviour, and | will exalt thee. What moved 
thee, O thou Father of infinite goodness and mer- 
cy, to cast an eye, a pitying eye, upon me, a poor 
worthless creature, when | was running in the 
Nothing, no- 
thing but thy unbounded love to the poor souls of 


age, wanting to find more of happiness than this 
transitory world can give, then thou lookedst 
upon me, O Lord, in thy infinite and unspeakable 
mercy, and saidst, ‘ Follow me; nay not only 
so, but leddest me forth, free from the entangle. 
ments of the world, and from the many snares 
that are therein.” —Mary Nuftel. 

‘* Let me not be thought ungrateful to the Pre- 
server of men, I forget not, [ think, to comme- 
morate the mercy which has sustained in the way 
of affliction, supported through many deep and 
hidden conflicts, been a resting place to my tossed 
spirit, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, and enabled me at seasons, not only to 
praise him for mercies past, but also [ trust hum- 
bly to hope for more, O, my precious friends, 
may we all be more willing to walk by faith, and 
not by sight; and to profit by that which we have 
suffered ; this is of all Christian lessons, one of 
the hardest to endure, It has been a very fre- 
quent one in my little experience, and continues 
to be so; and were it not for a degree of confi- 
dence in the truth of the remark, that steps taken 
in simple faith, are large steps in Christian ad- 
vancement, [ should be often ready to cast away 
the shield. I know nothing I covet so much, as to 
be able to adopt the language of David, ‘ My 
heart is not haughty, nor my eyes lofty ; neither 
do I exercise myself in great matters.’ My soul 
is become as a weaned child. And as to this 
world, | hope [ am losing my interest in every 
other prospect than that of standing in my right 
allotment; whether it ever be required of me to 
run in the way of the Lord’s commandments in 
a public line again; or whether a short time only 
remains for me to trim the lamp, and through 
Divine aid, have it burning, when the midnight 
ery is heard,” 

In 1815 she wrote, ** | commemorate the mercy 
which has hitherto kept me in heights and in 
depths, so that the power of the enemy has not 
ultimately prevailed, But though the cup of suf- 
fering hath been largely administered—though 
faith hath been often ready to fail, and many se- 
vere provings and conflicts have been my experi- 
‘ence, known only to the Searcher of hearts, the 
ability is yet, at seasons, mercifully afforded, to 
| bear testimony to the Divine faithfulness, in that 
his promise has so far been verified, ‘Thy life 
will | give unto thee fora prey, in all places whi- 
ther thou goest.” May patience then have its 
perfect work in me, and the fiery baptisms do 
their office, until in the end of days, a capacity 
may be received to unite in the final surrender of 
the holy Pattern, ‘Thy will, O Father, and not 
mine, be done ;’ and thereby to join in the song 
of the redeemed, even, ‘ Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty, just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints.” Amen and amen, 
saith my soul,”—Sarah Hustler, 





Siz Penny Savings Bank.—The New York 
Courier and Enquirer, in speaking of the Six 
Penny Savings Bank, recently opened in that 
city, says, it has already led to small savings on 
the part of a large number of children, as well as 
adults, and will eventually accomplish much good 
to the poorer classes, The total deposits up to 
the beginning of this month amount to about ten 
thousand dollars. Interest at the rate of six per 
cent. is allowed on all accumulations under $500, 
and five pei cent. on all above that sum, Interest 
is allowed after the deposits reach three dollars. 
One of the first deposits in the Six Peany Bank 





men, who wouldest not that any should perish, 


but that all should come, and have everlasting|or stockings, 


life, When I was sitting low iu the earth, wea- 
ried with following the vanities of this licentious 





was made by an urchin who was without shoes 
His first deposit was the sum of 
\five cents; and before the end of the day it 
‘reached thirty-one cents. He begged that his de- 
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posit book might be retained at the bank, other- 
wise his parents would claim all his future earn- 
ings (as they had his previous ones) for the 
purchase of liquor. It is only necessary to have 
the objects of the Institution generally known, to 
induce thousands to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of depositing their small earnings in this 
manner in other cities, 


— 
Selected. 
TO HANNAH MOORE. 


BY JOHN NEWTON, 


Written in her album, at “ Cowslip Green,” the place 
of her residence, when requested by her to insert his 
name. 


Why should you wish a name like mine 
Within your book to stand; 

With those who shone, and those who shine 
As worthies of our land? 


What will the future age have gained, 
When my poor name is seen, 

From knowing I was entertained 
By you at “ Cowslip Green?” 


Rather let me record a name 
That shall adorn your page, 
Which like the sun is still the same, 
And shines from age to age. 


Jesus! who found me when I stray’d 
In Afric’s dreary wild, 

Who for my soul a ransom paid ; 
And made His foe a child! 


He taught my wild blaspheming tongue, 
To aim at prayer and praise; 

To make His grace my theme and song; 
And guided all my ways. 


A monument of Mercy’s power 
Where'er I stand, is seen, 

Such as, I think, was ne’er before 
Beheld at “ Cowslip Green.” 


— 


Selected. 
THE KINGS OF THE SOIL. 


BY EDWIN HENRY BURRINGTON. 


Black sin may nestle below a crest, 
And crime below a crown, 

As good hearts beat ’neath a fustian vest, 
As under a silken gown. 

Shall tales be told of the chiefs who sold 
Their sinews to crush and kill, 

And never a word be sung or heard 
Of the men who reap and till? 

I bow in thanks to the sturdy throng 
Who greet the young morn with toil ; 

And the burden | give my earnest song 
Shall be this—The Kings of the Soil! 

Then sing for the Kings who have no crown 
But the blue sky o’er their head ;— 

Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they, 
To withhold or to offer bread ! 


Proud ships may hold both silver and gold, 
The wealth of a distant strand ; 

But ships would rot, and be valued not, 
Were there none to till the land. 

The wildest heath and the wildest brake, 
Are rich as the richest fleet, 

For they gladden the wild birds when they wake, 
And give them food to eat. 

And with willing hand, and spade, and plough, 
The gladdening hour shall come, 

When that which is called the “ waste land” now, 
Shall ring with the “‘ Harvest Home.” 


I value him whose foot can tread 
By the corn his hand has sown; 

When he hears the stir of the yellow reed 
It is more than music’s tone. 

There are prophet-sounds that stir the grain, 
When its golden stalks shoot up; 

Voices that tell how a world of men 
Shall daily dine and sup. 

Then shame! O shame, on the miser creed, 
Which holds back praise or pay 

From the men whose hands make rich the lands ;— 
For who earn it more than they? 





| 





The poet hath gladden’d with song the past, | dreadful was the suffering, and so overwhelming 
And still sweetly he striketh the string, \the panic, that it was not a difficult matter to se- 


But a brighter light on him is cast » dnaliedl . “wpe a 
Who can plough as well as sing. | cure decided action on the part of the government, 


The wand of Burns had a double power to renew and vigorously execute its purpose 
To soften the common heart, against the slave trade. And though that accurs- 
Since with harp and spade, in a double trade, 'ed traffic is now interdicted and banished from 
He shared & common part. / the coast of Brazil, yet its fruits linger, a blight- 
Rome lavished fame on the yeoman’s name ‘ ; 

Who banished her deep distress, |ing curse, a terror to the people, in the form ot 
But had he ne’er quitted the field or plough | yellow fever, 

His mission had scarce been less. | Itis a well known fact that the revival of the 
ba —— the — — =o d all | slave trade in Cuba, particularly at Havana, dur- 
ennnid ee re re ing the last eighteen months, has greatly increas- 
Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they, 6 “heal? > ass : 

To withhold or to offer food. ed the prevalence and malignity of this epidemic 


jthere. And from that port, as the great entrepot 
|of the slave trade, has emanated the worst type 
|of the yellow fever, spreading over almost all the 
Yellow Fever and the Slave Trade, | West fale and mualien its blighting breath to 
Messrs, Editors:—Has it occurred to you, or|the northern shores of South Ameriéh, and the 
to any of your numerous and intelligent readers, | southern ports of the United States. 
that this terrible epidemic first made its appear-| It is well hnown that, among others, one Span- 
ance in the Western World in connection with| ish slaver, within the last six months, landed one 
the Slave ‘T'rade? Is it not a fact that, from time | ¢housand mutilated, diseased slaves near Havana, 
to time, it has, since its origin, manifested itself,| and disgorged three hundred putrified humen be- 
directly or indirectly, in connection with this) ings from the same vessel into the sea. Angong 
traffic? | the one thousand living, and landed, many Were 
This great scourge had never been south of the|in a frightful condition—limbs and flesh in a 
Equator before the south tropical summer of 1849) state of actual putrefaction—large numbers of 
and 1850. During the month of January, 1850,| whom died on shore. 
it began to excite attention, as its appearance be-| From these slavers thus visiting Cuba, and dis- 
came more alarming. Its first appearance was| charging their cargoes of living, and dead, and 
in the city of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ; first among} dying, the yellow fever has revived intd a most 
\the shipping, and finally spread over the city and terrible, sweeping epidemic in that island, and 
along the entire coast of the empire, sweeping | spread with unprecedented severity and moralily 
tens of thousands, of all classes, ages and nations, | over the West Lodics. 
to the grave, | Commercial vessels from Havana have con- 
Rio de Janeiro, the maritime city of Brazil,| veyed it to New Orleans. The first appearance 
|with the exception of a slight fever, seldom fatal, | of yellow fever at New Orleans this season, can 
lcalled the ‘ Polka fever”"—more properly the be traced to importation from Cuba, by vessels 
\dangué—had been always celebrated for its re- direct from there, and arriving at New Orleans 
|markable exemption from all epidemics, and its with the disease on board. From New Orleans 
usually good health. Indeed so proverbial was it has extended to Mobile, Natchez, Vicksburg, 
its fame for salubrity of climate and health of its|and no one knows what will be its limit, or the 
| citizens, that it had gained for itself, from the most) number of its victims. 
distinguished travellers, as well as from our own, No one acquainted with the yellow fever can, 
citizens, the appellation of being “ the Paradise of for an instant, mistake it; and every one familiar 
the New World.” with a slave-ship, particularly after its voyage, 
The yellow fever, which made its appearance and while discharging its slaves, and being 
in Rio de Janeiro, January, 1850, was clearly|cleansed from its human corruption, must, at 
| traceable to the visit and presence of seven filthy once, perceive the identity of the disease. The 
slavers, which entered that beautiful harbour with-| signs and symptoms are too unequivocal and pal- 
in a few days of each other during the latter part) pable to be mistaken, 
of December, 1849, and having discharged their) To my sorrow, | have been familiar, day after 
live cargo on the coast, above or below the city,|day, week after week, and month after month, 
emptied their human putresence into the waters) with the former, and sufficiently familiar with the 
of that harbour, disgorging themselves of masses’ latter to satis!y my own mind as to the origin of 
of putrified bodies, and all the corruptions of the|the dreadful disease. And during the time of 
tropical slave ship. It was mid-summer; the| my experience and observation, the cause and 
heat ranging from 90 to 100 degrees, light sea | effect were in close proximity. 
breeze, and scarcely any land breeze; the depo-| What a terrible retribution is this awful epide- 
sit of human putrefaction into that tranquil har-| mic, now raying through the West Indies, South 
bour, contiguous to the city, and just amid the| America, and in several of the Southern cities, 
shipping, was the sowing the seeds of the terrible| viewed as one of the bitter curses of the slave 
epidemic in that port and country, In less than|trade! How humiliating to think that, in the 
twelve days after the arrival of these slavers, the| prevalence of this scourge, the just suffer with the 
disease commenced among the shipping, and raged | unjust; yea, that the innocent, more than the 
with most alarming mortality. ‘There were} guilty, are the sufferers, 
weeks at a time when from thirty to forty vessels| Long after the slave trade shall have been 
rode at anchor without a soul on board. All had} driven trom the sea, and the world, its sad physi- 
| been swept away by the dreadful malady. |cal influence may exist, a taint and scourge to 
It spread on shore, and from January to May,| man, teaching how painful and far-reaching are 
over 31,000 deaths in the capital of Brazil were the fruits of such gigantic cruelty, 


—=<=>_—_ 
From the North American & U.S. Gaz. 


reported as the victims of this disease, by the city | — 
|authorities, besides multitudes whose death never) Lead Pipe-—Some one, who is interested in 
came to their notice, |tin, is endeavouring to get up an alarm about the 


The overpowering scent of the slave-ship, and dangers of lead pipe for conducting water. Dr. 





|the victims of this putrifying disease and death,| Brande says—* Perfectly pure water, such as 
| could not be mistaken ; so strong was the convic- | distilled water, put into a clean leaden vessel and 
jtion of the public mind on this point, and so exposed to the air, soon oxydizes and corrodes it, 
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and delicate tests discover oxy de of lead in s lu- 

tion in the water; but river and spring water 

exert no such solvent power; the carbonates and 

sulphates in such water, though in very minute 

quantities, entirely prevent its solveut power.” 
sities 


Relating to the nature of true worship; with 
some remarks on the state of our Society ; both 
an early times, and now, 


The nature of acceptable worship is set forth 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in a man- 
ner well adapted to the subject, viz.: that it is to 
be performed in spirit and in truth, The reason 
is given, “* Because God is a Spirit;” and there- 
fure, “they that worship him, must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” This is not the ceremo- 
nial, shadowy, and typical worship of the Jews ; 
which because of weakness, was dispensed to 
them, until the better hope and more excellent 
worship of the Gospel dispensation was brought 
in; whereby man has a nearer access to the Di- 
vinity, and a better knowledge of himself. Here 
—* brightness of heave nly glory appears, as 
cau all signs, figures and types, to vanish 
away, and worship is to be performed in the 
truth, and real substance of all that was typified 
and prefigured by the ceremonial law of Moses, 
the righteousness ‘of that law being fulfilled in those 
who walk and worship in the spirit, 

The soul must bow in perfect sincerity, humble 
prostration, and a deep inward sense of its own 
trailty » Want and unworthiness ; being at the same 
time deeply impressed with a lively sense of the 
Lord’s adorable greatness and goodness. From 
this sensibility renewed upon the mind by Him 


who is the sole object of worship, thanksgiving | 


and praises ascend, for the multitude of his mer- 
cies received, and reverent prayer, either mental 
or vocal, according as the mind feels itself influ- 


enced or directed by the holy anointing, for the| 


continuance of his gracious preservation in the 
way of righteousness ; agreeably to Eph. vi. 13 
Praying always with all supplication in the spirit 
and watching thereunto with all perseverance and 
supplication for all saints, 

It is clearly to be understood, 


able worship is not confined to any particular | 
place, mode, form, or ceremony ; which was a 
deception m: anhind had generally fallen into and 
greatly needed to be drawn from, being then, as 
well as now, apt to rest satisfied with exterior 
performances. Although some of these were dis- | 
pensed to the Jews in condescension, yet they 
were not even then substituted in the place of spi- 
ritual worship, nor at all acceptable without the 
bowing of the soul, But our Lord shows that the 
outward worship was to be laid aside, and not to| 
continue any longer in his glorious spiritual dis- 
pensation ; a dangerous snare for man to please 
himself with and rest in. But it could hardly be 
expected that so great a mass of outward observa- 
tions could be all cast off at once; yet in the apos- | 
tles’ days, the church was for the time, brought 
out of them, as appears by those few things laid 
upon the Gentiles, But alas! the Christian 
church, so called, instead of leaving all and be- 
coming purely spiritual, gradually decayed as to 
life and power, and increased in ceremonies and 
outward observations, until she became as full of 
them as ever the Jewish church was. 
got full possession of the outward court, having 
nothing to enjoy but her own inventions, and 
nothing to glory in but Babylon, which she had| 


built instead of Sion, until her measure should be | 
and her determined overthrow take! 


filled up, 
place. 


by what our| 
Lord said to the woman of Samaria, that accept- | 


Then she} 





Paul saith t to the Philippians, “* For we are the | in Cant. vi. 10: Who j is she that t looketh forth as 
|¢ircumcision which worship God j in spirit, and re-| the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
|joice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in| and terrible as an army with banners? Terrible 
the flesh.” What circumcision is a intended, | indeed they were to the man of sin, the son of 
jappears from Rom. ii. 28, 29, Col. ii. 11. That} perdition, and mighty instruments in the Lord's 
the generality of Christian professors, of every| hand to reveal him. ‘They were a great annoy- 
denomination, have lamentably deviated from this|ance to the merchants of Babylon, and those 
kind of worship, requires not inuch penetration to| who enriched themselves by her superstitious 
discover, And though the great Author of the} wares; which, through her witchcraft and en- 
Christian religion has so fully expressed his will|chantments, mankind were deluded to buy ; 
and pleasure in this most important point, yet| though now the wicked craft is much more seen 
|many will not be satisfied without a kind of wor-|in all its transformations, than it was at its first 
ship that the man’s part can be active in, and that| rising. 
|has something in it to amuse the outward senses | 
They would worship the Most High with human| 
abilities or the work of men’s hands; and by an 
unjustifiable veneration, which some endeavour to 
keep up for old mass houses and other places of} 
worship, calling them churches, houses of God, | 
holy places, &c., they seem to maintain a doc-| Archelaus, who lived in the year 448, B. C., was 
trine contrary to the testimony of that holy mar-|the last philosopher of the Ionian Sect; he said, 
tyr Stephen ; who says, “ Howbeit the Most High | regarding the sun,—* It is a star, only it surpasses 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, as saith| in size allother stars.” The conjecture—for what 
the prophet ;” and that of the great apostle of the|is not based upon any measurement, or any ob- 
Gentiles; “God that made the world, and all| servation, deserves no other name—was certainly 
things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven| very bold and very beautiful, Let us pass over 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with|an interval of more than two thousand years, and 
hands; and neither is worshipped with men’s} we shall find the relation of the sun and the stars 
hands, as though he needed any thing, seeing he | established by the labours of the moderns, upon 
jgiveth to all life and breath, and all things.” a basis which defies all criticism, During nearly 
Most Protestan's, though they have cast off|a century and a half, astronomers endeavoured to 
much of the Romish superstition, still retain some | determine the distance between the stars and the 
outward ceremonies and observations very unsuit-|earth; the repeated failures with which their re- 
able to the spirituality of the Gospel dispensation, | searches were attended, seemed to prove that the 
for which they have no divine authority, nor any | problem was insolvable. But what obstacles will 
| warrant but what is patched up from the example | not ge *nius, united to perseverance, overcome? 
of some in the primitive church; which being| We have discovered within a very few years the 
then just arising out of a load of ceremonies, was| distance which separates us from the nearest 
not wholly weaned from every thing of that kind|star. This distance is about 206,000 times the 
at once; and therefore several of these things| distance of the sun from the earth, more than 
were for a time condescended to. For although | 206,000 times 95,000,000 of miles. ‘The product 
it was a very glorious beginning, and the Chris-| of 206,000 by 95,000,000, would be too much 


(To be continued.) 


—_-_ 
From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


M. Arago on the True Place of the Sun in the 
Universe. 








.|tian church abounded with heavenly power, in| above the numbers we are in the habit of consid- 
,;order to make her way in the world, yet it was| ering, to warrant its annunciation. 


This product 
|but the morning of the Gospel day ; and as the) will still more strike the imagination, when I refer 


| Sun of Righteousness, who rules the everlasting | to the rapidity with which light travels, Alpha, 
day of God’s salvation, rose higher and higher, she|in the constellation of the Centaur, is the star 
was to put on all her beautiful garments ; to make) nearest to the earth, if it be allowable to apply 
herself ready for the bridegroom, and by a gra-|the word near to such distances as those of which 
| dual increase of clear discoverie s, was to grow)! am about to speak, The light of Alpha, of the 
linto mr aturity of wisdom and ripeness of judgment, Centaur, takes more than three years to reach us, 

Our Lord clearly intimates the great danger o!|so that were the star annihilated, we should still 
tacking anything of the old ceremonial dispensa-| see it for three years after its destruction, Re- 
tion to the new Gospel dispensation ; showing | call to your recollection that light travels at the 
they would by no means agree, or safely subsist | rate of 192,000 miles in a second ; ; that the day is 
together. This the experience of many genera- composed of 86 400 seconds, and the year of 365 
tions fully declares. Ol! what rents and schisms, |days, and you will feel as thunderstruck before 
have there been by means of retaining some|the immensity of these numbers. Furnished with 
patches of the old garment! these data, let us transport the sun to the place of 

Yet there has been a godly travail and an ar-/this, the nearest star, and the vast circular disc, 
dent labour preserved, even through the di irkest| which in the morning rises majes stically above the 
ages of superstition and idolatry, by the true| horizon, and in the evening occupies a consider- 
church, though hidden from carnal eyes, as in aj able time in descending entirely below the same 
wilderness, that she might cast off this heavy | line, would have dimensions almost imperceptible, 
eclipsing mass of outward observations. ‘There|even with the aid of the most powerful telescopes, 
were many risings up through the divine power, | and its brilliancy would range among the stars of 
against it, especially the grossest part thereof ;)the third magnitude, you will thus see what has 
but the most extraordinary, as to its consistency | become of the conjecture of Archelaus, One may 
with the unmixed purity of the Gospel, was about| perhaps feel humiliated by the result which re- 
the mtddie of the last century.* ‘Then evangelical | duces so far our position in the material world ; 
light and truth appeared, without the blending of| but consider that man has succeeded in extracting 
ceremonies and outward observations, When the|everything from his own resuurces, whereby he 
|Lord by his overruling power, had erected this)is elevated to the highest rank in the world of 
blessed siandard of simple truth and pure righte-| thought. 


ousness, many thousands flocked to it, and spoke | We would remark that in the recent works of 


| 
| 





the language, in a considerable degree, set furth| complete astral catalogues, we shall find that the 
number of stars visible to the naked eye in a sin- 
i gle hemisphere, namely the northern, is less than 





| * The seventeenth. 
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three thousand. A certain result, and one, which 
notwithstanding will strike with astonishment, on 
account of its smallness, those who have only 
vaguely examined the sky on a beautiful winter 
night, The character of this astonishment will 
change, if we proceed to the telescopic stars. 
Carrying the enumeration to the stars of the four- 
teenth magnitude, the last that are seen by our 
powerful telescopes, we shall find by an estimate 
which will furnish us the minor limit, a number 
superior to 40,000,000, (40,000,000 of suns! !) 
and the distance from the farthest of them is such 
that the light would take from three to four thou- 
sand years to traverse it, We are then, fully au- 
thorized to say, that the luminous rays,—those 
rapid couriers,—bring us, if | may so express it, 
the very ancient history of these distant worlds, 
A photometric experiment, of which the first in- 
dications exist in the Cosmotheoros of Huygens, 
an experiment resumed by Wollaston a short time 
before his death, teaches us that 20,000 stars the 
same size as Sirius, the most: brilliant of the 
firmament, would need to be agglomerated to shed 
upon our globe a light equal to that of the sun. 
On reflecting upon the well-known fact, that some 
of the double stars, are of very different and dis- 
similar colours, our thoughts naturally turn to the 
inhabitants of the obscure and revolving planetary 
bodies which apparently circulate around these 
suns; and we would remark, that tu a day light- 
ened by a red light, succeeds not a night but a day, 
equally brilliant, but illuminated only by a green 
light. 


But abandoning these speculations, however 
worthy they may be of admiration, we shall come 


back to the chief question, which | have proposed 


to treat in this account, to try, if possible, to esta- 
blish a connection between the physical nature of 





ance of the star has not issued from all points of laborators, the original objects for which “ The 
the circumference. Hence, there can be no doubt| Friend” was established, have never been lost 
of the complete neutralization of the tints of which | sight of or disregarded, but through good report 
'we have just spoken, | and evil report, amid all the trials that have over- 
| Ifa changing star, when examined by a polar-|taken our Society, it has steadily adhered to its 
\izing telescope remains perfectly white in all its| original design, and honestly—however feebly— 
|phases, we may rest assured that its light ema-| given its influence to uphold sound doctrine, to 
|nates from a substance similar to our clouds, or|bear a faithful testimony against error, and to 
our inflamed gas. Now, such is the result of the| maintain the testimonies and the principles of 
few observations that have been hitherto made,|church government, given to our Society by the 
and which will be highly uscful to complete, This | blessed Head of the Church. The literary and 
|means of investigation demands more care, but} miscellaneous matter introduced into its columns, 
succeeds equally well, when applied to those stars | whatever other merit it may lack, has, we believe, 
which experience only a partial variation in their| been uniformly such as was calculated to inform 
brilliancy. ‘I'he conclusion to which these obser-| and instruct, or to promote the cause of sound 
vations conduct us, and which we may, [ think, | Christian morality. 

without scruple generalize, may be announced in| It would have been a vain expectation that “ The 
these terms; our sun is a star, and its physical| Friend” should give entire satisfaction to all its 
constitution is identical with that of the millions| readers at all times. The dissimilarity of taste 
of stars with which the firmament is strewed. existing among them, were there nothing else, 


|would preclude the hope of effecting this ; but 
Bed of the Mississippi River.—It has general. | where questions of so much moment, and innova- 
ly been the received opinion of geologists that the |tions of such fearful importance as have been 
Mississippi and its tributaries traversed a valley, | @gitating our religious Society for so many years, 
with the strata dipping towards the bed on each| Were recognized and discussed in its columns, it 
side. Recent observations prove, very conclusive- |Could not be otherwise, but that the endeavour to 
ly, that this is all a mistake, Dr. Norwood’s|™#intain a firm and undeviating course in the 
survey, as well as the excavation of the Artesian |“efence of the Truth and the detection of error, 
well at Belcher’s refinery, at St. Louis, show that |Should bring upon us the censures of such as 
the line of the Mississippi traverses a ridge, and| Wanted no opposition to those innovationgs®! be 
not a valley, and that the strata dips from the|™ade; and that of those who would be glad to see 
river east and west. In other words, that the bed | ‘hem arrested and testified against, some would 
of the Mississippi traverses a line of anti-clinal ‘think “ lhe F riend”’ went too far, and others that 
axes, or upheavals. ‘This theory is applied by |it went not far enough, But although throughout 
Mr. Phillips, the geologist, to explain the structure | 'he twenty-six years of ils existence, our Journal 
of lead veins in the West.—Alion Telegraph. | has had its times of trial, yet it has never had 
reason to complain of the want of firm unwaver- 
jing friends who took a deep interest in it, and 
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the sun and of the stars, We have succeeded by 
the help of the polarizing telescope in determining a 
the nature of the substance which composes the BISTH MONTH 2%, 1608. 

solar photosphere, because by reason of the great —_ 
apparent diameter of the orb, we have been able 
to observe separately the different points of its|“*The Friend.” ‘Twenty-six years ago it first 
circumference. If the sun were removed from us| made its appearance, at a momentous era in the 
to a distance where its diameter would appear as 


small to us as that of the stars, this method would 
be inapplicable, the coloured rays proceeding from 
the different poinis of the circumference would 

















when it was convulsed with the efforts made to 
fasten upou it the unsound doctrines of some who 
having stood in the foremost ranks, made use o! 
then be intimately mixed, and, we have said al-|the influence they had obtained, to lead great 
ready, their mixture would be white. It appears, | numbers into a practical denial of the faith once 
then, that we must not apply to stars of impercep-| delivered to the saints, and revived in its fulness 
tible dimensions, the process which so satisfacto-|and purity by our honourable predecessors. 
rily conducted us to the result in regard to the|** The Friend” was put forth to defend that faith, 
sun, There are, however, some of these stars,|to illustrate and enforce the doctrines and testi- 
which supply us with the means of investigation. | monies comprehended within it, and to point out 
I allude to the changing stars, Astronomers have | and repudiate the errors that threatened to modify 
remarked some stars whose brilliancy varies con-|or completely lay it waste. Concurrent with 
siderably ; there are even some which, in a very 
few hours, pass from the second to the fourth|once interesting and instructive, so that while it 
magnitude ; and there are others in which the|brought into the families where it was taken, a 
changes in intensity are much more decided. | weekly repast of agreeable reading, it should exert 
These stars, quite visible at certain epochs, totally |an influence to forma correct taste, and to cherish 
disappear, to reappear in periods, longer, or|the seeds of piety and virtue, 

shorter, and subject to slight irregularities, T'wo| Twenty-six years make great changes in hu- 
explanations of these curious phenomena present|man affairs. Of those who first associated to 
themselves to the mind; the one consists in sup-| conduct this Journal, not many are left to assist 
posing that the star is not equally luminous on all|in its support, and take an interest in its welfare. 
parts of its surface, and that it experiences a rota-|Some have gone to give an account of their la- 
tory movement upon itself; thus it is brilliant|bours in this probationary scene, and to receive 
when the luminous part is turned towards us, and| their reward; while others, some from one cause 
dark when the obscure portion arrives at the same|and some from another, have withdrawn from 
point. According to the other hypothesis, an|the care and responsibility which attaches to its 
opaque, and, in itself non-luminous satellite, cir-| publication. A few however, of the original Con- 
culates round the star, and eclipses it periodically, | tributors are still at their posts ; and others equally 
In accordance with one or the other of these sup-|concerned for the proper management of the 
positions, the light which is exhibited some time| paper, have been associated with them. But 
before the disappearance, or before the reappear-|though these changes have occurred in the co- 











these objects, it was to supply a miscellany at} 


|were willing to labour in promoting its welfare ; 
jand we have uniformly found, that a faithful 
| upright maintenance of old fashioned Quakerism, 
|did not fail to secure the support of a sufficient 
This number commences the 27th volume of|number of subscribers to mect its annual ex- 


| penses, 
| 


We think the value to the members of our So- 


history of our religious Society in this country,|ciety of such a Journal as “ The Friend” has not 


|lessened with the lapse of years; and the Contri- 
butors feel it incumbent on them to relax in no 
effort, that it may properly fill the position it has 
so long occupied, and continue to answer the pur- 
pose, for which it was at first instituted. Without 
altering the shape or size of the sheet on which 
it is printed, the columns of the volume now com- 
menced have been enlarged so as to contain a 
page and a third more copy than formerly, conse- 
quently reducing the cost proportiouably by giving 
that much more matter for the same money. We 
feel justified in appealing to the past as a criterion 
and pledge of our future course, and as pecuniary 
gain has never been and is not now an object in 
| the publication, though the expenses incurred must 
be defrayed by the payments of subscribers, we 
|ask our friends not to withhold their exertions to 
extend the circulation of our Journal, and thereby 
promote the dissemination of correct principles 
and a taste for sound literature. There are many 
in different neighbourhoods, some, perhaps, begin- 
ners in housekeeping, who have never known 


|how much enjoyment the weekly visits of a Pe- 


riodical like ‘ ‘The Friend,” contributes, nor how 
much food for ingenious thought or serious reflec- 
tion is to be derived from the various matters to 
be found in its columns, and who, if they once made 


|the experiment, would be very reluctant to forego 


the advantages connected with it. To such as 
these we would encourage our friends to apply, 
in order that their names may be added to the 
list of our subscribers. 













In our next number we will publish a list of 
Agents, who will receive the names of new sub- 
scribers, and forward subscriptions paid to them. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


No news from Europe at the present time (14th) later 
than the 27th ult., brought by the Asia. The Niagara 
is looked for to-day. 

ENGLAND.—The queen has gone on a visit to Ire- 
land. There is some cause for fear of the rot among 
potatoes inIreland. The grain crop in England, France, 
and Germany, is below the average. The cotton mar- 
ket is firm. Three hundred and fifty labourers have 
left for Australia to work on a railroad, under engage- 
ment for five years, at four shillings sterling per day. 
The price of labour has advanced in all sections of the 
country. 

FRANCE.—Things are quiet throughout the empire. 

ITALY.—Arrests for conspiracy have recently been 
made in Rome. There is much discontent. The recent 
statement of the finances of the Papal Government show 
increased debt. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY.—Difficulties not yet settled. 
The proposition of the four Powers not yet acceded to. 
Correspondence from Paris states, that the French Gov- 
ernment had received despatches from Vienna, which 
are surmised to contain the adhesion of the Porte, but 
only on the indispensable condition that the Danube 
principalities shall be evacuated before the Sultan will 
send an ambassador to the Czar. To meet this punc- 
tilio, the Vienna Conference had proposed a middle 
course for the joint acceptance of the Czar and the Sul- 
tan. This proposal had been communicated from Vi- 
me pr antineple and St. Petersburg, and some 
time necessarily elapse before replies could be re- 
ceived. 

AUSTRIA.—The Austrian Government has published 
a Protest against the action of the American officer in 
the Kosta affair. 

SPAIN.—There are doubts expressed whether the 
American Minister recently sent to that country, will be 
received at court, in consequence of the opinions ex- 
pressed by him in relation to the acquisition of Cuba. 

PORTUGAL.—The disease among the grape-vines 
continues to spread. 

In relation to the probable scarcity of breadstuffs in 
Europe, the New York Courier says:—‘In 1847, our 
whole export of wheat and wheat flour to Great Britain, 
amounted to less than two millions of quarters; and we 
are now told by the Banker’s Magazine of London— 
though to ourselves we confess the statement appears 
extravagant—that eighteen millions of quarters will be 
required to meet the deficit of England alone. And yet 
again it must be remembered that in the former period 
of scarcity, no other part of Europe drew upon our re- 
sources. On the contrary, every wheat producing 
country in Europe, excepting Greece and Portugal, had 
wheat to spare, and exported more or less to the British 
Isles. Now, many of them are in pressing want of it 
themselves. France, which in 1847 exported to Eng- 
land 179,259 quarters, now by her own very lowest cal- 
culation, will require before the next harvest, one million 
and a half of quarters from abroad. Have we any sur- 
plus that can meet these demands? Our wheat crop 
for 1849, according to the census of 1850, amounted to 
100,503,899 bushels. That crop was undoubtedly a 
short one, and the one of the present year is probably 
thirty per cent. larger. Allowing the widest possible 
margin, and assuming our wheat crop to be this year 
150,000,000 of bushels, it will all amount to less than 
nineteen millions of guarters. That is to say, our entire 
crop will amount to less than the estimated wants of 
England and France alone. And yet we must feed our 
own people first, and can only spare them the surplus. 
How can Europe then, according to her own showing, 
escape a famine ?” 

Dates from Peru to the 10th of August. 


Peru had been received. 
former country were very unsettled. 


Nothing 
new concerning the difficulties between Bolivia and 
The internal affairs of the 
A revolution had 
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|“ World’s Temperance Convention,” great disorder arose 
from a woman persisting in speaking. Women were 
finally excluded from the platform. The city is crowd- 
ed with strangers. On the 9th instant, a large piece 
of the table rock at Niagara Falls fell with a tremendous 
| crash. 

The steamship Star of the West, arrived at New York 
|from San Juan, with advices from San Francisco to the 
|16th ult. She had on board five hundred and sixty 
| passengers, and nearly one million of dollars in gold- 
| dust on freight. She brings the passengers and part of 

the bullion brought to San Juan del Sur by the steam- 
|er Sierra Nevada, which sailed from San Francisco, 
August 16th, with $1,304,000 in gold. 

Sept. 10.—The steamship Illinois arrived here this 
evening, in eight days from Aspinwall, with 400 pas- 
sengers and $685,000. 

The steamer Philadelphia, due at Aspinwall from 
New Orleans, had not arrived, and some anxiety was 
entertained for her. 

The health of the Isthmus was good. 
Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia from 3rd to 
10th inst., 203. The Supreme Court has decided in fa- 
vour of the right of corporations to subscribe for inter- 
nal improvements, &c. 

Maryland.—A few cases of deaths from cholera re- 
ported at Cumberland last week. 

South Carolina.—There has been a great freshet in the 
Peedee and Wateree rivers. The new rice crop is be- 
ginning to come to market. 

Louisiana.—At New Orleans the yellow fever is gra- 
dually abating. Deaths in the week ending the 4th 
inst., 897, of which 767 were reported as yellow fever. 
The decrease of the fever was restoring animation to the 
city, and the boats resumed their trips up the river. 
The Crescent, however, declares that the fever has only 
been stayed for the want of material, and the papers 
generally warn strangers from approaching the city. 
The fever is increasing at Mobile. It prevails through- 
out the lower Mississippi. A recent mail way-bill states 
that at Thebodeaux, the town was nearly abandoned, 
and the stores were closed. 

Texas.—Advices from Galveston, Texas, represent the 
yellow fever as prevailing there in a mild form. 
California.—Gold still discovered in large quantities ; 
yet money is very much in demand. The lowest in- 
terest demanded is 24 per cent. a month. A copper 
mine between Los Angelos and Santa Barbara has been 
discovered. 

The taxable property of San Francisco is estimated at 
$30,000,000, being an increase of $11,000,000 over last 
| year’s estimate. 
| An earthquake was felt at Honolula on the 17th of 
July. 

Strikes among the labourers and mechanics are fre- 
quent in San Francisco. The latter are now getting $8 
to $10 a day, and the former $6. 

Gold-dust- in large quantities has been discovered 
within the city limits of Sacramento. 

The California markets were dull, but prices were 
firm. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

Information to Parents and others respecting the convey- 
ance of Pupils to and from Friends’ Boarding-School, at 
West-town, on and after the Tth of Tenth month. 

CLOSE OF THE SUMMER SESSION. 
The summer session of the school will close on Sixth- 


broken out at Cochambamba, but it was speedily quell-| day, 7th of Tenth month. The pupils who go to Phila- 


ed by President Belzus’s son-in-law. 


delphia will be taken to West Chester on that morning, 


Revolutionary outbreaks had occurred in the south, | and from thence in the railroad cars, which will leave 


under the lead of Generals Velasco and Argada, who) that place at seven and a-half o'clock a. m. 
were defeated, however, in an encounter at Majo with 


Col. Cordova, and Gen. Velasco was killed. 


They will 
be accompanied by an agent from the school, who will 
have the care of them and their baggage. The cars will 


The provinces of Chicas and Cinciro and Cinti, were | arrive at the depot, south side of Market street above 


previously declared in favour of Velasco. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS.—The small-pox is raging 
among the natives, and from thirty to forty are dying 


daily. 


were held in the city of New York last week. 





y 
UNITED STATES.—New York.—Several Conventions 


Schuylkill Fifth street, about ten o’clock, where parents 
and others will be expected to meet their children. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE WINTER SESSION. 
































Parents and others intending to send children to the 
In the| school, will please make early application to Joseph 





































































Snowdon, Superintendent at the school, or Joseph 


Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Phila- 
delphia. 


The winter session of the school will commence on . 


Second-day, the 31st of Tenth month next. The pupils 
will be conveyed by railroad to West Chester, where 
conveyances will be in waiting to carry them and their 
baggage to the school on the arrival of the morning cara, 
on Second-day, the 3lst of Tenth month, and Third- 
day, the lst of Eleventh month. The cars leave the 
depot, south side of Market street above Schuylkill 
Fifth street, at seven and a-half o’clock, a. mM. The 
agent of the school will be at the railroad depot on Se- 
cond and Third-day mornings, who will furnish pupils 
with tickets, conduct them to the cars assigned them, 
and have the care of them and their baggage, and will 
accompany them to West Chester. Those intending to 
go to the school will please apply to the school agent 
for tickets, and not to the agent of the railroad compa- 
ny. The charge for each pupil and baggage from Phi- 
ladelphia to the school, will be $1, to those who pro- 
cure their tickets of the agent of the school. All bag- 
gage should be distinctly marked West-town, with the 
name of the owner (if it is a trunk) on the end, and 
should be sent directly to the railroad depot, and not to 
Friends’ bookstore. 


OFFICE, STAGE, PACKAGES, LETTERS, ETC. 


The West-town Office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 
Mulberry st., where all small packages for the pupils left 
before twelve o’clock, on Seventh-days, will be forwarded 
to the school. ll letters for the pupils and others at 
the school, should be sent by mail, directed to West-town 
Boarding-School, West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Postage should be pre-paid; and packages should be 
distinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, so 
that the contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
ling. A stage will be run on Second, Fourth and Sev- 
enth-days, from West Chester to the School, on the ar- 
rival of the morning cars from the city; and from the 
School to West Chester, to meet the afternoon cars for 
Philadelphia, on the same days. The fare for each pas- 
senger to or from West Chester, by the stage, will be 25 
cents. When special conveyances at other times are 
provided at the school, an extra charge will be made. 


West-town Boarding-School, 
Ninth month, 1853. 


Diep, on the 12th ult., at Nether Providence, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., Mary W., wife of Samuel Bancroft, 
aged about 54 years. 


——, on the 13th ultimo, in the 75th year of her age. 
Ayn MirrFtin, a valued member and elder of the South- 
ern District Monthly Meeting in this city.—Very early 
in life she was deprived by death of both her parents, 
and exposed to many of the temptations incident to gay 
life. In this unprotected situation she was mercifully 
cared for and watched over by the Father of the father- 
less ; and, yielding to the tendering visitations of his 
love, was strengthened to turn her back upon the plea- 
sures and fashions of a vain world, and taking upon her 
the yoke and cross of Christ, to deny herself and follow 
Him in the way of his leading. As she grew in years, 
she increased in religious stability and watchfulness, 
and became a useful and exemplary member of Society, 
to the services of which she devoted much of her time. 
She possessed excellent natural abilities, a cultivated 
literary taste, a purity and refinement of mind seldom 
surpassed, and a gentle and amiable disposition. These 
being regulated and sanctified by Divine Grace, and 
adorned by a meek and humble spirit, rendered her so- 
ciety peculiarly interesting; while her conversation, 
though cheerful and sometimes vivacious, was marked 
by a scrupulous avoidance of even the appearance of 
evil, and of whatever would lessen the reputation of 
another. Maintaining, to the close of life, a circum- 
spect and consistent walk, she gently and calmly de- 
scended to the borders of the grave, realizing in a re- 
markable degree the humble hope, which she expressed 
to a friend sometime before her decease, that when the 
present scene closed to her, it would be in a peaceful 
calm. 





, at the residence of her son-in-law, Jonathan 
Harris, in Guilford county, N. C., on the evening of the 
26th of Eighth month, 1853, ExizasetuH Stuart, widow 
of John Stuart, in the 87th year of her age; a member 
of Deep River Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





, on the 9th instant, in the 90th year of his age, 
Cates Peirce, a valued member and elder of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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